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tie John, and to Asia Minor, which was specially under the influence 
of the apostle John. It was a source of much pleasure to the 
advocates of episcopacy that Harnack gave his approval to this con- 
clusion. He has now gone further, and has found episcopacy as 
early as the year 100. Nay, he is able to tell us the name of a 
bishop of this period. This earliest bishop of whom we have any 
knowledge was Diotrephes, who " loved to have the preeminence," 
who " received not " the writer of the epistle, but "prated against him 
with wicked words ; " who would not suffer the members of his church 
to give hospitality to the messengers sent from him, and who was 
threatened, therefore, with severe punishment. His offense was 
simply that he secured the independence of his church from external 
dictation, a duty which all the early bishops sought to perform. Har- 
nack manages to support his theory by a strong array of historic argu- 
ment. Whether this sort of apostolic succession will be welcomed in 
all quarters remains to be seen. 

Franklin Johnson. 
The University of Chicago. 



Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth Century. Compiled 
from the German of C. A. Wilkens. By Rachel Challice. 
London: Wm. Heinemann, 1897. Imported by Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. Pp. xxii-f 192. 

It is not just to Dr. Wilkens to consider the work before us as his. 
The facts, no doubt, he did supply, but surely he never supplied them 
in this fashion. They are not new. McCrie or Llorente will furnish 
them in half the space in much more readable form. The compila- 
tion is slovenly, showing no plan or order ; the style is faulty, and the 
compiler's sense for what is and is not important seems to be totally 
lacking. Further, she has neither sufficient knowledge of history nor 
a sufficient comprehension of the political and religious ideas of the 
sixteenth century to permit her to attempt such a work. 

In regard to system in this book, it is only necessary to say that 
the author treats of the characters concerned without showing any 
connection between them. We have a chapter on Valdes, and one on 
Charles V, another on Fuente, and another on Francisco de Bor- 
gia, but there is no connection between these chapters. Her lack 
of sense for proportion is shown by the attention which she gives 
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to subjects not germane to her work. Thus, of the meager space at 
her command at least one-third is given up to matters which might 
have been considered either in a few pages or not at all. What place 
in a history of Spanish Protestants has a description of the abdication 
of Charles V ? Or the celebrated process of the Inquisition in the case 
of Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo ? Whatever else Carranza might 
be, he was certainly not a Protestant. It is possible that the writer 
thought so, for she invariably describes everyone who holds heretical 
opinions as a Lutheran, and seems to be totally oblivious of the fact that 
the Inquisition was a great political engine in the hands of the Spanish 
monarchs. The longest chapter in this book is devoted to Constan- 
tino Ponce de la Fuente, whose whole history shows him to have been 
tainted by heresy, but certainly gives but little ground for calling him 
a Lutheran. We may attribute the compiler's treatment here partly to 
her ignorance of the opinions of these men, but that does not explain 
her devoting a chapter to the Jesuit Borgia, who has certainly no place 
among Spanish Protestants. Nor was it necessary to her subject to 
give thrilling descriptions of the tortures inflicted by the Inquisition. 

The writer's ignorance of history and the ideas of the time is still 
further shown by unconscious little slips here and there. She does 
not take the trouble to give us the Latin form CEcolampadius, but 
calls the reformer Oekolampad, after her German original. We are 
informed that Charles V abdicated the Spanish throne in favor of 
Ferdinand (p. 46). We are assured that the Church of Rome taught 
that " only inherited sin was pardoned through Christ's atonement, 
and that the pardon for other sins could only be received through 
penances in this world, or in the intermediate place of purification " (p. 
60). There is no conception of the part that political necessities 
played in the persecutions of that day. There is no evidence that the 
writer is aware that it is unjust to expect men to be tolerant when the 
very idea of toleration was almost unknown. Nor does she seem 
to be informed as to the wretched character of the Protestantism of 
these Spanish martyrs. Out of the thirty victims of the first auto- 
da-fe " there were only two whose constancy triumphed to the last 
over dread of suffering, and who refused to purchase any mitigation of 
it by a compromise with conscience." Sixteen recanted ; twelve made 
confession and were absolved. These facts are so well known that one 
must suspect disingenuousness rather than ignorance in the author. 

Ralph C. H. Catterall. 
The University of Chicago. 



